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WHAT'S NEW 





UNDER THE SUN 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL TAKES 
A BIG STEP FORWARD 


A Post War Departure 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S EDUCATIONAL COUN- 
ciL presents to the readers of CRAFT HORIZONS a syn- 
opsis of a plan for rehabilitation, through manual 
industry and the hand arts, which was discussed 
and favorably passed upon by a conference of both 
State and Federal Vocational Rehabilitation leaders 
and others on Friday, June 30, at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire. As a result of 
this conference the plan is now being implemented. 

The impetus for the undertaking came from the 
belief held by the trustees of the Educational Coun- 
cil that, if properly guided, it is possible for an in- 
dividual to make an independent living through 
craftsmanship. By this is meant an income of from 
$35.00 to $50.00 a week, and a consequent estab- 
lished status as a respected member of a community. 
The plan was first thought of in relation to the re- 
turning disabled veteran but is now enlarged to em- 
brace civilians, both men and women. 

The council believes the idea is applicable to all 
parts of the country. The present plan is confined 
to the New York and New England area and will 
establish a unit, the result of which can be used as « 
pattern elsewhere. 


Synopsis of the Plan 
Every step contemplated in the plan is pointed to 
one end—the financial independence of the individual. 
The procedure planned is as follows: 


1. SCREENING 

Candidates will be-selected after careful screening 
and a personal interview by a committee representing 
the council. 


2. TRAINING 

Training will consist of a period of approximately 
six months, or enough time to enable the individual 
to obtain sufficient knowledge to begin production. It 
is considered that the continuation program, ex- 
plained below, will provide further training. The in- 
struction will be so individualized that men can be 
accepted for training at any time, giving real flex- 
ibility to the program. This training will be given at 
Dartmouth College under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Virgil Poling, director of the Dartmouth 
College Student Workshop. 


3. CONTINUATION PROGRAM 

A. The council believes the ultimate solution for 
successful hand production in this country will be 
through established community groups, specializing 
in one form of output and thus bringing to their 


community an outstanding reputation and conse- 
quent opportunity to the individual. The council 
realizes that certain individuals will wish to return 
to their already established homes. This desire will 
be recognized and continued aid in training and 
marketing for these individuals assured. However, 
certain communities will be made centers for various 
crafts and the opportunities thus presented will be 
made available to men wishing to establish them- 
selves in such communities. 

B. A major part of the training program will be 
to help the men understand the execution of designs, 
the fixing of cost prices, and marketing. Continuous 
help will be given to either individuals or groups 
along these lines until they are firmly established in 
successful production. Such help will be given through 
an Executive Director who will assist in the selec- 
tion of designs, buying of materials, and marketing. 

As it is always difficult to know what will, and 
what will not sell, a committee of specialists in the 
fields of art and merchandising will assist in the pro- 
curing of designs and evaluation of executed articles. 
Suitable marketing outlets will be provided through 
America House or other recognized craft organiza- 
tions. 


4. ADMINISTRATION 


The responsibility for the undertaking is to be 
assumed by the newly appointed Division for Group 
Education of which Mr. William L. Barrett is chair- 
man. There will be several sub-committees of this 
Group; one on Education and Training with Mr. 
Virgil Poling as chairman, and a Design Service Com- 
mittee of which Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb is chairman. 


5. COSTS 


In evaluating the expenses involved in financing 
this plan the purpose must constantly be borne in 
mind. If, through this program, a man can be made 
financially independent instead of a potential life- 
long burden to the state, the costs seem very low, 
even without taking higher values into account. 

The cost of tuition will be approximately $75.00 
a month. This makes a total of $450.00 for six months 
of training, which is the length of time most of the 
courses will require: 

In addition, it will probably be necessary to ar- 
range for loans for each man to cover initial expenses 
necessary to start production. This sum should not 
exceed $400.00, should carry a low rate of interest, 
and be repaid in from one to three years. 

Space has not permitted the inclusion of details 
in this report. We shall welcome any inquiries, how- 
ever, and gladly answer them. We shall continue to 
report on progress in future issues of “RAFT HORIZONS. 
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Review in Brief of Council Activities 


Four months of constant activities have literally 
flown by since the last issue of CraFT Horizons ap- 
peared. It is a constant surprise to us how much de- 
tail must be dealt with to achieve a smoothly run- 
ning organization. Sales at America House continue 
to justify our move. There are constant visitors to 
meet, and interested onlookers in the gallery. 

The June exhibition “THe HaNps or Service MEN” 
was particularly worth while. The fine arts were rep- 
resented by sculpture loaned by the Clay Club. the 
hand arts through the work of the wounded men at 
Halloran Hospital loaned by the Arts and Skills 
Unit of the New York Chapter of the American Red 
Cross; industry was demonstrated by the ARMA 
Corporation who have developed a most interesting 
project at St. Albans and the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
Hospitals. 

At present we have an exhibition of American 
Hand Arts which, though not large, is high in quality 
and representative of all sections of the United States. 
This will run until September 10. On September 15 
our winter season will open with a Textile Exhibi- 
tion which promises to be most unusual and which we 
hope many of our readers will be able to see. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


WE ARE PROUD of the contributors to this issue 
and humble in our appreciation of the effort they 
have made in these hot and busy days to record 
their ideas for the benefit of our readers. To have two 
such outstanding men in their respective fields as Mr. 
M. D. C. Crawford and Mr. Henry Varnum Poor send 
in articles, so pertinent and stimulating is renewed 
proof of the fact that the arts of the craftsmen are 
again assuming a real role in our cultural and 
economic life. 

We also recommend the technical advice to be 
found in the articles by Miss Brazer and Miss Wood. 

The front cover is a detail from the tomb cover of 
Aba Mohammed and dates from the roth Century and 
is commented on in Mr. Crawford's article. The back 
cover is from a gouache painting by Harrison Begay, 
“NAVAHO WEAVER,” owned by Mrs. Walter Rullman 
and shown at the exhibition of Indian Art of the 
United States at the Museum of Modern Art in 1941. 

We announced in May the August issue would be 
devoted to the Decorative Arts. Just like that, as 
though there were no questions in our minds. We 
were definitely at fault for we are convinced, and 
were then if we had stopped to think about it, that 
you cannot pigeonhole the arts. We realize that all 
created things are works of art from the simplest 
basket to the highest fresco. That it is all a matter of 
degree and emphasis and that we cannot say, “Here 
one art begins and there it ends.” The emphasis in 
the issue is, however, laid on the surface decoration 
of tile, or tray or fabric. Such decoration calls for 
high creative ability on the part of the artist, for a 
knowledge of design, techniques and drawing, and an 
appreciation of color. It is in this type of work one 
enters the borderland between those arts which have 
been known as the fine arts and the applied arts. 
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STOCKHOLDERS AND DIRECTORS 
MEET 


On Monpay, May 22, the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the American Craftsman’s Educa- 
tional Cooperative Council was held in the Board 
Room of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The President and Treasurer made their annua! 
reports and the following stockholders were elected 
to serve as trustees for a period of three years: 


TRUSTEES 


Miss Mary Vail Andress Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne 

Mr. Richard F. Bach Mrs. Dorothy Liebes 

Mr. William J. Barrett Mrs. Frances Miller 

Mr. David R. Campbell Miss Anne Morgan 

Mrs. Dorothy Draper Miss Dorothy Shaver 

Mr. Allen Eaton Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb 

Mrs. L. C. Eichner Mrs. Rebecca G. Williams 
Mrs. Owen D. Young 


After the meeting a luncheon was held in the staff 
dining-room of the museum, at which Mr. René 
d’Harancourt, newly elected trustee of the Educa- 
tional Council spoke. A round table conference last- 
ing several hours ensued. Many topics, including 
CRAFT Horizons, workshop units, and the contem- 
plated Rehabilitation Program were discussed. Later 
the meeting adjourned to America House where tea 
was served, and the first draft of the Design Portfolio 
was exhibited for appraisal. A buffet supper at the 
home of Mrs. Webb and attendance at a performance 
of Carmen Jones brought the day to a colorful and 
delightful close. 

On May 23, the Directors of the American Crafts- 
men’s Cooperative Council held their annual meet- 
ing at the home of Miss Anne Morgan. The follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve for the coming year: 


OFFICERS 
AST RE NTE 5 Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb 
First Vice-President ___-_~- Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne 
Second Vice-President ____....-- Miss Anne Morgan 
SRE  catndnnanmncaniin Miss Mary Vail Andress 
eee | Mr. William J. Barrett 


COMMUNICATIONS 
My dear Mrs. Webb: 


“Hoping for comments from our readers,” prompts 
these thoughts: There’s no doubt that the creative 
craftsman and the copy craftsman ought to be de 
fined with separate names. The suggestion of the 
name “handcraftsman” for one might be suitable, but 
“handartist” for a creative craftsman does not sound 
just right. 

One might expect to see said handartist turning 4 
couple of handsprings; which heaven forbid. We also 
run into serious complications with the potter who, 
as we all know, is no mean footartist on his wheel. 

Anyhow, the term “artist” is somewhat confusing. 
It may mean most anything. Opera singers use it, als0 
tonsorial artists. There are short-change artists. And 
let’s not forget the man on the flying trapeze. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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RECENT EXHIBITIONS 


THE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS directly below are from 
the exhibition “SHow How” staged by the Designer- 
Craftsmen. They demonstrate the process used in the 
etching of glass by Maurice Heaton and the making 
of a ceramic mould by Vally Wieselthier. 

The three photographs in the right hand column 
show parts of the the three sections of the exhibition, 
“THE HANDs OF SERVICE MEN.” The first photograph 
shows original sculpture loaned by the Clay Club; 
the second examples of the work of the wounded men 
at Halloran Hospital done under the auspices of the 
Arts and Skills Unit of the New York Chapter of the 
American Red Cross; the third shows a visual demon- 
stration of the interesting experiment of the Arma 
Corporation in teaching wounded at the St. Albans 
and the Brooklyn Navy Yard Hospitals the processes 
of industry. 
























We Go Back to Go Forward 


by M. D. C. CRAWFORD 


Mr. Crawford's knowledge of textiles and their his- 
tory is scarcely encompassed by a recitation of his 
many activities. He is at present Research Editor of 
the Fairchild Publications as well as Industrial Con- 
sultant of the Brooklyn Museum and a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Textile Museum in 
Washington. A noted lecturer on textiles, Mr. Craw- 
ford was also the leader in establishing museum ex- 
hibitions which combined the use of museum material 
with the needs of modern industry. 


E Baa: HISTORY of craftsmanship is, in reality, the his- 
tory of material culture. We have tended machines 
for two centuries: we have made things by hand for 
40,000 years and more. The anthropologists point 
out the fact that at some as yet undetermined, but 
extremely remote, period of time an ancestor of 
ours deserted his conservative aboreal home, came 
down to the earth, and decided to take a chance with 
an environment, which, at that time, must have been 
distinctly unfriendly and definitely perilous. He 
brought nothing out of the trees, except the will to 
take advantage of such opportunities as might present 
themselves. In this environment, in the forces of na- 
ture, in the raw materials which nature supplied, 
not for man, but for her own purposes; in clay, wood, 
stone, textile fibers; in plants and animal forms of 
life, which yielded dyes; in the metals, etc., there lay, 
in embryo, everything that we possess today, ever 
have possessed or ever can possess. 

These needs and opportunities first had to pass 
through the currents of the man’s thought. He had 
to school his eyes to see them, and his hands to 
fashion. When he first began to use his hands, his 
brains, his eyes to these ends, he became what we 
know in science as Homo Sapiens, the man of knowl- 
edge, the man of understanding and apprehension. 
He was a worthy ancestor. 

There is nothing on this earth of ours, in its abun- 
dant and ever increasing wealth, which is not related, 
in one way or another, to the raw materials supplied 
by nature, and to the fingers, the hands, eyes, brains, 
and the enduring and prevailing spirit of man. He 
is the product of his rising necessities and his own 
compensating skills. 

This is the individual I am attempting to define 
when I speak of a craftsman. 

Broken fragments of clay vessels have been un- 
earthed in the delta of the Nile, and have been cau- 
tiously dated by scholars as 18,000 B. C. The mak- 
ing of clay vessels has occurred in almost every part 
of the world, at various periods of time, where peo- 
ple have turned from a wandering to a sedentary 
life, and where some form of agriculture has supple- 
mented hunting or herding. 

A glass bead was found in an Egyptian grave, 
dated 3500 B. C. Somewhat later, in Egypt or Meso- 
potamia, it occurred to some craftsman that the 
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biscuit clay of immemorial custom would be vastly 
advantaged, in use and beauty, if it were covered 
with molten glass or glaze. In the first centuries of 
our era, this glaze came into trade from Arabia to 
China, and certain crude wheel-made pots of the 
Han Dynasty were coated with this glaze. Some few 
centuries later, the craftsmen of China evolved a kind 
of pottery which was, to all intents and purposes, 
solid glaze, and which we call porcelain or china. 
Some rare examples of this great art arrived in Eu- 
rope by the rath Century, over the land route; but, 
the great introduction of china or porcelain into 
western Europe came with the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and later the English, by water transportation, from 
the East to the West, which was the distinguishing 
characteristic of the 16th Century. In the 17th Cen- 
tury, the Dutch, French, later the English, and more 
recently the United States began the manufacture of 
porcelain. 

Some years ago, Dr. Gesila Richter, of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, wrote one of the most illu- 
minating books dealing with the state of craftsman- 
ship in general and furniture in particular. It is, 
perhaps, a little too late a day to review this book, 
but the name of it is “Ancient Furniture, Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman.” In this book, Dr. Richter 
conclusively proves, by documents, that all modern 
forms of furniture, chairs, chests, tables, couches, 
stools, beds, even the folding camp chair, dear to the 
undertaker’s and picnicker’s hearts were created in 
the valley of the Nile with copper tools, and woods 
which came from outside the valley of the Nile. These 
had been imported from various parts of the known 





This blanket, representing a bear and two killer 
whales, woven by the Haida of the northwest coast of 
Alaska represents a high degree of primitive culture. 
Fabrics of this character are woven by women from de- 
signs furnished by men of the tribe. The loom employed 
is the one single-bar type; the same in character as the 
Greek loom of the time of Penelope about 700 B. C. 


(Courtesy of American Museum of Natural History) 


























Raffia Cloth from the rain forests of the Congo. Men 
of the Bushongo tribe weave the basic cloth; women em- 
broider and clip the tufted surface. Fabrics of this 
character made by native craftsmen inspired the “art 


moderne” of France. 
urtesy of Brooklyn Museum’ 


world, at that time, by Egyptian traders. The dates 
of these forms vary from about 3000 to 1800 B. C. 

There has not been any fundamentally new tech- 
nique of cloth, or any new and fundamental method 
of decorating cloth, certainly for one thousand years; 
and, probably, for two thousand years. All of our 
artistic standards in fabrics, all of our examples of 
perfect workmanship in spinning, weaving and dye- 
ing belong to the history of craftsmanship, in various 
parts of the world, and not to the age of the machine, 
with which we are directly connected. To add to the 
confusion of this seeming paradox, that in progress, 
we sometimes, move backwards, there is the addi- 
tional fact that on the western coast of the Pacific, 
in a region vaguely defined as Peru, we find, not only 
examples of all the types of weaves known in other 
parts of the world, and at remote times, but many 
weaves that are peculiar to Peru. And, again, there 
are standards of color and texture which are un- 
matched in any modern achievement. 

Some ‘years ago, in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, an illuminating exhibition was held, known as 
“Six THOUSAND YEARS OF JEWELRY.” The jewels of 
Egypt, Sumer, Persia, Byzantium far excelled in 
loveliness, not only anything that we make today, 
but even those things which were done in the golden 
ages of Italy and France. 

It is not too great a stretch of the imagination to 
say that the real essentials of material civilization 
are the fruits of craftsmanship. All that we have 
added to craftsmanship is a capacity to produce in 
enormous quantities various forms of wealth, which 
were previously created by craftsmen in small quan- 
tities. We have not yet even remotely touched the 
fringe of the early craftsmen’s creative intelligence 
nor devised any machine that is as perfect in its 
coordination, and in its expression, as the eye, the 
hand, and the mind of man. This, of course, includes 
women, since most of these arts, in earlier days, were 
the skills of women. 


Fortunately there are still alive in this mechanized 
world of ours, a few individuals who set so high a 
price on their time, and on their experiences, that 
they desire to be surrounded only by things which 
give them a constant and enduring esthetic satis- 
faction. These people can only be satisfied today, by 
things that have been made by trained craftsmen. 
But, it also should be remembered by living crafts- 
men that this same limited and discriminating audi- 
ence have access to the surviving examples of crafts- 
manship, which we call works of art today. It is still 
possible to buy fine antique furniture, silverware, 
ceramics and fabrics for decorative purposes, which 
have been made in the past and under conditions of 
pure craftsmanship. The craftsman always has such 
competition to deal with. These models should be 
more familiar to the craftsmen of today. The art of 
making things and giving them an esthetics quality 
is not born anew with each new age or with each in- 
dividual. There are traditions as well as skills to be 
considered. 


The individual expression of a craftsman is of im- 
portance: originality is of vital significance. But, 
any craftsman or any artist who disregards all tra- 
ditional backgrounds, does so at the imminent peril 
of stagnation. 

I believe that every great museum, in this country, 
should put aside an adequate space and reasonable 
facilities, so that craftsmen may study models of the 
history of their crafts, and experiment in re-creative 
forms. I know that modern industry is placing an 
ever increasing burden on museums, and I honor the 
museums in being largely in advance of contem- 
poraneous thought, in collecting the documents that 
will, and must, at some time inspire our new arts. 
But there is a need for a special service to craftsmen, 
at least to those who have won some distinction in 


his or her chosen field. 





This photograph shows the reverse side of the material 
which is illustrated on the cover. The cloth was made as 
a tomb cover of Aba Mohammed, tenth , Persia. 
It is a double faced silk compound cloth: each side is 
composed of different designs. It is one of the superla- 


tive examples of craftsmanship in cloth. 
(Courtesy of Textile Museum of the District of Columbia) 
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Modern industry, in the textile field in particular, 
suffers from its inability to transfer into fabrics, ideas 
which are received from artists, painted on bits of 
paper. In transferring these ideas into actual goods 
much of the original quality of a design is lost. I 
imagine the same is true in all of the other fields on 
which I have touched. Why could not the craftsman 
of today actually produce a document, a model, and 
have this document, rather than some inadequate 
paper interpretation, used as a guide in modern 
industry. 

Craftsmen could immensely aid modern industry 
and elevate the taste of the age in which we live by 
some such practical arrangement between craftsman- 
ship and industry. After all, we are dedicated, in our 
industrial life, to laboratory research; but, so far, 
this research has only applied to how to make things, 
or how to make acceptable substitutes for things that 
were once made under other conditions. We have still 
to develop an intelligent method of research into the 
things themselves. We have devoted our attention, for 
more than two centuries of dynamic change in in- 
dustry, to new methods, new systems, new machines. 
We have still to attack the problem of the products 





themselves, and the solution of this enigma will be 
through craftsmanship rather than through drafts- 
manship. 


The time in which we live, and the perilous emer- 
gency from which we are delivering ourselves, through 
the courage and devotion of our fighting forces and 
the enormous material power of our mechanical might 
has still further complicated the situation for the 
craftsman. But, this also is true. Each great war in 
the history of the world has come at the end of a 
cycle of dissatisfaction and discontent with environ- 
ment. When the war has been won, and civilization 
can again proceed, there will be new demands, new 
hungers for esthetic satisfactions. Over the destruction 
of war, its miseries, its sordid wastes, craftsmen, 
through all history, have drawn the mantle of the 
fresh loveliness they have created: and, this is what 
we call art. 


The craftsmen of this day and age face the same 
responsibility that the craftsmen in all the ages of 
the past have faced. Their place in our society will be 
measured, not by such formulae as I have here sug- 
gested, but, rather by their accomplishments. 





In this issue we have shown a preponderance of objects created by man. Do any 
of them rival in beauty of form, texture or design this orchid, product of nature's 


exotic liberality? 


The whole flower as well as small sections of its intricate construction may serve 
as inspiration for a portfolio full of beautiful designs. 




















DELVINGS IN DESIGN 


CHAPTER IV 
Summer Meditations 


OHN SEBASTIAN BACH said of music: “It is for the 

Glory of God and a pleasant recreation.” 

To our mind the same holds for all the Arts. So 
here for your recreation and pleasure during the 
long days of summer, of thunder cloud and blue sky, 
of vacation time, haying time, lazy time, we suggest 
you meditate as you lie flat on your back on a high 
hillside pasture, or sail a boat on the high seas, on 
various aspects of the arts. To start your train of 
thoughts we offer these few suggestions. In our next 
issue we shall elaborate on them and ask you for 
your full concentration. 

What are the causes of Art? Are they not an under- 
standing which will induce visual sensitiveness com- 
bined with esthetic discrimination, an interest in the 
tones, measures and shapes of things, the perception 
and appreciation of Order? In other words the sense 
of Beauty? A person cannot be taught to produce 
Art. He can only have his senses sharpened through 


a training which will make him capable of such 
production. 

There are certain principles of pure design which 
should be followed in the application of design in all 
the Arts and Crafts. So says Denman W. Ross in A 
Theory of Pure Design. By Design Mr. Ross means 
“Order in human feeling and thought and in the 
many and varied activities by which that feeling or 
that thought is expressed.” By Order Mr. Ross means 
particularly three things—Harmony, Balance and 
Rhythm. “These are the principal modes in which 
Order is revealed in nature and through Design, in 
works of Art.” 

Beauty defies analysis. It is there to see and feel. 
Beauty will have those elements contained in the 
above definition of Order—Harmony, Balance and 
Rhythm. These are the elements we shall analyse 
more closely in Chapter Five. 

Before we leave you to your summer pastimes we 
want to add one more thought for reflection; this 
time, one on Color. As we have (Cont. on page 21) 





Summer clouds for summer dreams 


by HENRY VARNUM POOR 


While many persons take a gloomy view of the future, 
Henry Varnum Poor sees in the years ahead a great 
opportunity for craftsmen. In these trying days we 
are proud to present to our readers his constructive 
and forward looking message. His work needs no in- 
troduction to our readers. An artist of note, Mr. Poor's 
canvasses hang in many museums and private collec- 
tions. He is one of the few artists to turn his creative 
energy to the hand arts and his pottery has won for 
itself a high place in the ceramics of our time. 


Eve SINCE READING Samuel Butler’s “Erehwon” 
many years ago, which tells of a people through 
conscious choice outlawing mechanical devices as 
destructive to the finest things in human nature, I 
have wondered if the constantly growing flood of 
mechanical things which fills our world and more 
and more moulds our social structure, could ever be 
consciously controlled or limited. Since man is in- 
genious enough to make machines to make things, 
must they go on being made, crowding craftsmanship 
more and more into a dilettante role? 

It is certainly true that movements cannot be very 
much changed or checked during the full rising tide 
of their development. While a thing is happening you 
really cannot tell what it is all about. It is only after- 
wards that events can be seen and valued at their 
true worth. These things you were most conscious of 
may in the end prove to be the least important. This 
is true with individual adventures, as with social 
movements. It is called learning through experience 
and is, I guess, as sound an educational method as 
there is. 

I think this war marks, or at least is close to, the 
culmination of such a movement. For four years now 
the major part of the earth’s products and the labor of 
men’s hands and brains have been devoted to death. 
In America, the greatest single productive arsenal for 
this purpose, with 7,000,000 of the most active men 
removed from production and with the greater part 
of the things produced by the remainder being used 
for death, we find to our great surprise that we are 
not starving—food is even plentiful. We are well 
clothed and have all material things in sufficient 
abundance for a fine life. It seems unescapably plain 
that with the coming of peace, and after the few 
years required to repair the destruction and the short- 
ages of war, that our agricultural and industrial 
plants can so easily supply our reasonable needs, 
that we are led to two plain alternatives. 

One :—granting a fair distribution of the things pro- 
duced and general employment, we have by necessity 
a very great amount of leisure time for everybody. 
Say two days’ work a week, or a four hour day would 
easily keep us abundantly supplied. We cannot count 
on world markets for our products for very many 





Craftsmanship In the World 





of the Future 


years, since each country will be bent upon reaching 
the same self-sustaining level of production which 
they so much .admire in us. 

Secondly:—we have again unequal distribution, 
great unemployment, and, to keep plants busy, an 
increasing elaboration of the things produced. Food 
will not only be abundant and good, it will be to the 
gourmet’s taste. Objects will not only be sturdy and 
functional, they will be endlessly elaborated and en- 
riched, but with the sterile elaboration and enrich- 
ment which comes from the machine and which does 
not in any way enrich men’s souls. 

So it seems to me reasonable to suppose that at 
about this point our industrial and mechanized civil- 
ization will have reached a culmination, a climax, 
and that in this pause men will examine it, find it 
empty and hunt for a way out. Perhaps for no more 
conscious reason than the instinct for change, growing 
out of “divine discontent.” 

One such way out, hopefully talked about, is 
through the intelligent use of leisure. This seems to 
me about as hopeful as lifting yourself by your own 
bootstraps. I have little faith in education consciously 
imposed upon an individual or a race. I think the 
only education which sticks and counts comes from 
a mode of life. Our amusements more and more nar- 
row down to the dream world of the movies, and the 
movies more and more reflect the starved material- 
istic life of those who go to see them, with variations 
upon the theme of how to make this dull life exciting, 
unexpected and more dream-like. For, paradoxically, 





Another sgraffita decorated vase by Mr. Poor at the 
Montross Gallery. 











A ceramic group for which Mr. Poor received the Gold Medal of Honor in Design and Craftsmanship in Na- 
tive Industrial Art in the 52nd Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League of New York. 


the more surrounded we are with labor-saving de- 
vices, gadgets, and perfectly working machines, the 
more specialized and complex society becomes, the 
individual becomes more starved, and more limited 
in the acts of life which he personally performs and 
experiences. We are excited over flying as though, in 
itself, it were an extension of our personal life. But it 
adds little to our sensuous experience of life, and with 
the novelty gone, flying becomes simply another mode 
of transportation, more impersonal and remote than 
the automobile. 

In the enjoyment and use of leisure our spirits, 
freed from earth-bound toil, are expected to soar into 
and explore new realms. Where we are going to soar, 
except, through science, into a more and more com- 
plex material world, I do not see. I know that all ex- 
pression of the spirit, all communication which is art, 
is earth-bound, and in a certain sense always prim- 
itive; as the tools of art are primitive. 

I wish I could bring these scattered and pessimistic 
ideas into an answer or an order with promise for 
the future. What I can do is to express a hope, and 
tell the reasons for that hope. This is perhaps as 
much as the socialogists or economists can do—who 
after all only imperfectly understand something 
after it has happened. I think the future can as well 


be predicted on an inspirational or sort of religious 
basis, as by means of the deductions of pseudo- 
science. 

In spite of the blackness of the war and the at- 
tempted denial of human rights, I think that there 
has been and is a real progress in social consciousness. 
Through the war it will prove to have grown. I hope 
and believe that the race turns toward wholeness and 
growth and not toward destruction. I think that, 


. following this instinct toward life, men will hunt for 


and follow what leads to health and to individual 
wholeness. Just as now many old (but still young) 
pilots say they want never again to fly a plane after 
the war is won, so this war will make men very de- 
liberately question life and liberty; not take it all 
for granted. 

For the ones sick in spirit and mind, using their 
hands creatively, learning and practicing a craft, is 
the most, almost the only, really healing thing they 
can do. Business men more and more have shops in 
their basements and practice a craft for relaxation. 
This interest in craftsmanship as a hobby and its 
increasing use as a therapeutic and healing agent is 
important. Craftsmanship is not a discredited or for- 
gotten thing. Whenever, through this war, our men 
are brought into contact with fine native craftsman- 
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ship their interest in and respect for it, is deep and 
universal. In our American scheme of life it has, 
however, been shoved into a small and minor role by 
the machine. How it will find its way back into our 
daily life is what most interests me. 

By craftsmanship, I mean the design and execution 
of a fine object. The word is often used to mean sim- 
ply manual skill or dexterity. Certainly doing a 
piecemeal job accurately and well carries with it 
much more satisfaction than is to be found in doing 
that same job sloppily and badly. But it does not 
stimulate the imagination or enrich the spirit. It re- 
mains something that a lively mind and spirit must 
get away from to live, instead of an art through which 
a person lives. This is what craftsmanship is. A prod- 
uct of fine craftsmanship in its making satisfies and 
feeds the spirit; and in its use it constantly stimulates 
and enriches both the senuous and the spiritual na- 
ture of the one who uses it. A product of the machine, 
if beautifully proportioned and made and well fitted 
to its use, certainly is fundamentally restful and sat- 
isfying. But I do not think it ever really enriches the 
spirit. 

So, more than in any other thing, I think that the 
spiritual health of our nation lies in bringing crafts- 
manship into our general daily life, and I think that 
our abundance of production and regard for work- 
manship will lead to a very informed and fine crafts- 
manship in the end. 

It is quite possible, in the smaller more unified 
world of the future, that this different mode of life 
may first establish itself in some other country than 
ours. It might be China which, having seen the com- 
plete cycle of an industrial life in our country, could 
take the good things from it, could make necessities 
more abundant, without losing the rich and varied 
crafts native to them. It might conceivably be a 
present enemy nation, which, denied development in 
the direction of power-lustful quantity production, 
might find their future in the development of beauti- 





ful crafts and through the spiritual contentment 
which grows from that, so help to redeem the world 
they have tried to destroy. 


THEY SAY 


Socrates: 

“When a man has gone deep enough into the lore 
of love, and turned his attention on things of beauty 
in their due order, and has at last become a master 
in that school, there shall dawn upon his eyes a vision 
of surpassing beauty, for whose sake he endured all 
his former toils; a beauty which, in the first place, is 
eternal, without beginning and without end, unbe- 
gotten and without decay; and secondly, is not beau- 
tiful in one way and ugly in another, nor beautiful 
at one time or place or from one point of view and 
then ugly, as if its beauty depended upon the be- 
holders . . . And this is the true discipline of loving 
or being loved: That a man begin with the beauties of 
this world and use them as stepping-stones for our 
unceasing journey to that other beauty... ” 


Percy Bysshe Shelley: (1792-1822) 

“Man is an instrument over which a series of ex- 
ternal and intcrnal impressions are driven like the 
alternations of an ever-changing wind over an Aeolian 
lyre, which move it by their motion to ever-changing 
melody. But there is a principle within the human 
being which acts otherwise than as in a lyre, and pro- 
duces not melody alone, but harmony, by an internal 
adjustment of the sounds or motions thus excited to 
the impressions which excite them.” 


Benedetto Croce (1866- ) 

“What we seek and enjoy in art, what makes our 
heart leap up and ravishes our imagination, as the 
life, the movement, the passion, the fire, the feeling of 
the artist; that alone gives us the supreme criterion 
for distinguishing works of true and false art, inspira- 
tion and failure. Passion and feeling cover a multitude 
of sins. If they are lacking, nothing can take their 
place.” 





Two jugs of interesting 
shape and design by Mr. 
Poor. 
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“GENIUS IS AN infinite capacity for taking pains,” 
is an often quoted definition with which we hesitate 
to take exception, though it has always seemed to us 
to lack the divine spark so necessary to great achieve- 
ment. For the craftsman it has a deep meaning, how- 
ever. Excellence of technique is a most vital part of 
the accomplishment of the craftsman, and the essence 
of good technique is taking pains. This has always 
seemed so to us and we became convinced of it on the 
receipt of the two following articles by such reai 


The Importance of Technique 


authorities in their subjects. 

True, neither Miss Brazer nor Miss Wood confines 
herself solely to the mechanics. On the contrary they 
give us pleasant glimpses of other fields, but the 
burden of their song is “How to do it.” 

The second point they emphasize is experimenta- 
tion, and in this it would seem to us the applied or 
decorative field opens its arms wide to the artist 
craftsmen, whose enthusiasm for experiment is bal- 
anced by skilled technique. 


Know Your Materials 


by ESTHER STEVENS BRAZER 


Ed. Note: Miss Brazer is the author of “Early Amer- 
ican Decoration,” one of the best books on the dec- 
oration of tin or other materials. She is an authority 
on this subject and we are indeed proud to publish 
her contribution in this issue. 


= THIS MODERN WORLD where Arts and Crafts are 
coming back into their own rightful place of im- 
portance, we find a growing interest in the painting 
of furniture and tinware. 


Ever since the introduction of Japanning in the 
17th Century, there has been a very special technique 
in handling decorative paints. Long after the Oriental 
lacquer motif in design was abandoned, in fact right 
up to the present day, there has been one fundamen- 
tal difference between the decorator and the artist 
who paints on canvas; the decorator strives for level 
smoothness, while the artist uses pigments that show 
a brush texture. 


Perhaps the decorator felt that ridgey paints could 
not stand the wear of daily use, and a design would 
be spoiled when part of it wore off rapidly. What- 
ever the reason, the fact remains that professionally 
correct decorative design is spread on by the use of 
varnishes which level out in drying. Herein lies the 
fundamental difference between the artist and the 
decorator of furniture. 


A knowledge of varnishes requires a study of 
timing, since many of the stunts are done just before 
the medium becomes completely dry. Also with the 
transparency of varnish, certain pigments may be 
employed for the beautiful brilliance of birds’ plu- 
mage or the soft petal-like clarity of flower colors. 
While I have spent much of my time recording pat- 
terns done prior to 1850, I have been learning that 
the old-timers had an understanding of the possi- 


bilities inherent in their materials that we would do 
well to emulate. There can be vastly more beauty 
and fine color in decorative design than we see in 
most shops today. 


Within the past few years there has been a great 
craze for the old-time stencil work in powdered 
bronzes. Commercially this holds quite practical 
possibilities. 


While we are speaking of stenciling for women to 
carry on at home during quiet hours, let us not forget 
the walls and painted floors in old-fashioned houses! 
(Personally, I do all my interior painting except ceil- 
ings.) Now-a-days, in the shortage of wallpapers, 
paper-hangers, and painters, this sort of home-work 
is doubly useful. Stenciled walls have two great ad- 
vantages; they wear well and are always tailored to 
fit each individual room, thereby enhancing its arch- 
itectural features. In the modern home or apartment 
devoid of mouldings and special trim, the stenciling 
of a frieze and borders adds a distinctive quality to 
the interior. 


All in all, the possibilities of decorative pattern are 
boundless, when Combined with the restraint of good 
taste and a well grounded knowledge of interior 
decoration. 


Miss Brazer has kindly permitted us to comple- 
ment her remarks by a synopsis of a few rules for an- 
tiquing and finishing which appear in her book, 
“Basic Instructions for Home Painting in the Early 
American Manner.” This book, which contains much 
valuable information, may be ordered through CRAFT 
Horizons. The cost is $1.00. 


Antiquing is accomplished by adding a delicate 
coat of color to two or more coats of varnish. Two 
thin coats are safer than one heavy coat. 








Weather conditions govern the use of varnish and 
for perfect results excellent weather conditions arc 
needed, with 70 degrees of temperature the ideal to 
be wished for, and a minimum of humidity. 

The care of brushes is of vital importance. Dust 
particles are the scourge of all varnishers, so pre- 
cautions must be taken to keep brushes clean. Never 
leave them exposed to the air. Keep them in specially 
prepared solutions, using different containers for 
different types of brushes. If the brushes do become 
dust specked they may be cleaned by being soaked 
in Cabots’ cleaner overnight, then washed out with 
warm water and soap and dried thoroughly. 


Varnish is recommended rather than shellac, as its 
wearing qualities are far superior. 

There is one finishing varnish that dries dull in 
setting, due to the addition of wax particles. This 
is more successful on furniture than trays. 

The final coat of gloss varnish may be dulled by 
rubbing with pumice and crude oil, using lemon or 
mineral oil if the crude oil is not available. This is 
a complicated technical process which we have not 
space to follow through here. 

These glimpses of the knowledge needed for only 
one part of the art of decorating on tin, reemphasizes 
in a visual manner the importance of techniques. 


This handsome painted tray, designed by Esther S. Brazer and executed by Mrs. 
J. Sidney Stone fulfills all the demands of beauty and utility. The rich floral border 
is not lost when the tray is in use. 


COMMUNICATIONS (Continued from Page 2) 

There are painter-artists, too, who paint soulful 
pictures for exhibitions, who believe they are the sole 
chosen mortals to be called “artists.” 

Now, if the craftsmen want to horn in on this messy 
art situation by calling themselves artists, in one form 
or another, they do so at their own risk and peril, 
bless them. But as far as this writer is concerned he 
favors the reliable definition of “craftsman” for a 
high-class — and “designer craftsman” for a 
creator craftsman. 
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“Designer” is a euphonious word and has honor- 
able associations. Much more appropriate for the 
good folks who work with the clays, the woods and 
the yarn than the flippancy suggested by the term 
“artist.” 

Trusting these simple-minded thoughts may help 
to complicate this matter, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Magnus Norstad 
80 Madison Avenue 
Valhalla, New York 


















Miss Wood needs no introduction to our readers. 
A noted ceramist, her work is so full of light and 
beauty it seerns as though it rolled from her fingers 
without effort. Actually Miss Wood is a master 
technician and knows whereof she speaks. 


oo EACH PERSON will follow his own studio 
technique, the following are well known methods 
of pottery decoration which a potter may use as 4 
basis for experimentation. 


One of the easiest means of decorating or covering 
a clay body is with slip. Slip is made by using dry 
clay similar to that used in the piece to be decorated, 
and adding to it underglaze color or oxide. Then with 
water and gum and a palette knife, one mixes it to 
the consistency of cream. Slip can be painted, sprayed 
or dipped on the clay while it is in leather-hard state, 
not too dry, not too wet, and before it is fired. Rec- 
ords should be kept of the proportions used so that 
colors can be duplicated. If one has no scales, table- 
spoons may be used for measures. For example: 3 
tablespoons of dry clay and one teaspoon of color, 
varying the proportions at will. For the energetic 
there are thousands of variations. 


By cutting with a knife or tool into the colored 
slip, once applied to the ware, the original clay body 
underneath is revealed and interesting and bold de- 


CRAFTSMEN EXPERIMENT 


by BEATRICE WOOD 





signs are made. This is an old method called Sgraf- 
fita. Slip may also be put in a rubber syringe and 
then squeezed out to make a raised design on the 
ware. After the slip is applied, the piece is allowed 
to dry thoroughly and is then put in the kiln. A trans- 
parent glaze is then put over the whole and the piece 
is ready for the second or glaze fire. 


Underglaze colors are for fired ware; slip is for 
unfired ware. The difference between underglaze and 
slip is that slip is more opaque and underglaze is 
more brilliant. Oxides may be used instead of under- 
glaze but are not generally so easy to handle. 


Slip and underglaze colors may be painted, sprayed 
or dipped. To spray underglaze, it helps to mix the 
formula with setit powder; setit powder gives a body 
but burns out in the firing. For a test, take one-fourth 
cup of underglaze, one cup of water, one heaping ta- 
blespoon of setit powder; vary at convenience. Be 
strict at all times about keeping records of experi- 
ments thus avoiding repetitions of mistakes and 
preserving a reminder of successes. 


With experience and curiosity original twists of 
methods develop. Anything that one imagines should 
be tried—within the bounds of safety! Though dis- 
asters and disappointments are met yet one goes 
toward a point of view that is alive and occasionally 
good fortune achieves an effect never before seen. 





Two pieces showing varying approaches in ceramic decoration. On the right a decorative plate by Beatrice 
Wood done in colored slip. On the left a vase by Henry Varnum Poor in which a sgraffita technique is employed. 
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Read, Mark, Learn and 


f- nom EARLIEST TIMES men have decorated their 
homes and the utensils used in those homes. 
Paintings, hung on a wall in a gilded frame, are, in 
the long course of history, a comparatively modern 
development. But a decorated vase or bowl, or the 
pattern of a weave, may date from many years before 
Christ. These things are the foundation of our modern 
arts. 

In the limited space at our disposal it is of course 
impossible to present more than a few reproductions 
of outstanding and different forms of the decorated 
object; some of them ancient, some modern. Nor can 
we do more than suggest a few points which our 
readers may develop for themselves. 


Inwardly Digest 


Surely all that is good is stimulating. We hold no 
brief for those who would discard the past on the 
theory that it should not be allowed to clutter up 
the present. Just as we need to absorb necessary 
vitamins to produce physical energy, so must we ab- 
sorb the beauty of the past and digest it within our- 
selves to bring forth our own modern conception 
cf beauty. These illustrations show how the physical 
and spiritual conditions of an era are reflected in its 
creative work. Mr. Crawford’s article on page four 
illuminates these thoughts. 

Again, examine these illustrations and meditate 
on the technical perfection they all demonstrate. 
Work which lasts through (Continued on page 17) 


Greek Vase, the decoration depicting revellers, dating back to 500 B. C. now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Is there just a hint of too much action, too much decoration in this to 


have the vase a perfect whole? 











CERAMICS OFFER A WIDE RANGE FOR THE DECORATIVE ARTIST 


~ 


Above—A truly modern interpretation treated with delicacy and feeling by Beatrice Wood of California. 


Below right—This Turkish plate from the XVI century is decorated in blue, red and green on white glazed pot- 
tery—now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Below !eft—Chinese vase of the K’ang-hai period 1662-1722 
from the Altman Collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Decorated with enamel of the famille noire 


and showing perfect technical execution. 





FIVE CENTURIES APART 


One of the famous tapestries of the 
Cloisters Museum in New York City—The 
Unicorn at the Fountain, from the Chateau 
of Verteui!. It comes from the hands of 
French and Flemish craftsmen of the XV 
century and is worked in silk and wool 
interspersed with silver and silver gilt 
thread. 


In this stage curtain called “The Cur- 
tain of Parade” and painted by Picasso, 
famous modern French artist, in 1917 we 
have offered a striking contrast of time 
and medium to the unicorns above. A 
quality of real artistry and imagination 
makes them both an inspiration to the 
modern craftsman. The curtain is now in 
France and the property of M. Serge 
Lifar's collection. 

















Which ls 





Though this is a modern Navajo rug in possession of 
the United States Officers of Indian Affairs its counter- 
part could have been found in the Southwest of 1800. 
These two rugs are a fascinating example of the effect 
on design of varying civilizations. 


READ, MARK, LEARN (Continued from Page |4) 


the ages is always well done. Poor technique hampers 
thought. Technical excellence gives such power to 
hands thart as tools they can match spiritual effort. 

These illustrations show too that it is possible to 
link craftsmanship with the concept of painting, 
making of a possible picture an articulate form of 
craftsmanship and even of conception. Here, how- 
ever, comes a danger signal. Where the painter has 
to think only of his surface, the craftsman must 
think constantly of the function or use of the object 
he is decorating. If the design is overbearing, the 
functional use of an object may be severely impaired. 
An example might be made of a tray so decorated 
that one would hesitate to cover it with plates or 
glasses. Another warning exists in the fact that a 
decoration should never be so strong that it over- 
powers the outer form of the object, it should not be 
three dimensional, but should remain part of the 
design of the whole. 

Throughout the middle ages the guild system 
fostered careful, expert craftsmanship in all branches. 
Artist and artisan were judged by the quality of the 
work they turned out. That work had to meet cer- 


the More Civilized 2 





An Aubusson rug, product of the Empire Period in 
France 1800-1820 reflecting by its intricate pattern this 
era of formality and grace. 


tain standards fixed by the guilds; it had to be made 
of the best available materials. Painters who poly- 
chromed statues were forbidden to accept for poly- 
chroming any figures which had not been approved 
by the guild wardens. 

It was one of the standards of a period when art 
flourished that a work of art should be functional. 
It was required to be good for something; of use to 
man. It was also required to be well made, to serve 
its purpose perfectly, to last—as an amazing number 
of objects made in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies have lasted to our time—and to be decorative. 

People, five hundred years ago, may not have 
known a lot of things we know today; but they knew 
that man was benefitted by beauty. They believed 
that a well shaped, well made, beautifully decorated 
piece of pottery or household furniture did some- 
thing for the person who had it in his house and 
used it. 

Moreover, they believed that there was nothing 
lowering to the dignity of a great artist to make de- 
signs for tapestries, rugs, cupboards, chairs, stained 
glass windows, even armor and harness. As a conse- 
quence, it was a very decorative age, as the Unicorn 
Tapestry shown on page 16 proves. 
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CRAFTSMEN CAN HELP 


An Account of the Arts and Skills Unit of the New York Chapter of the American Red Cros; 
at Halloran Hospital 


by MILDRED G. BURRAGE 


Miss Burrage is a painter who, with her sister, Mad- 
eline Burrage, the jeweler, has been teaching at 
Halloran Hospital since early winter. Miss Burrage 
teaches in the Painted Wooden Objects Group and 
brings us first hand information of the worth of this 
work for our wounded men from overseas. 


Eine ARTS AND SKILLs UNIT was set up at Halloran 
General Hospital on Staten Island in January, 
1943, by the American Red Cross. When the Army 
Reconditioning Program went into effect in the hos- 
pital in March, 1944, the work of the Unit was rec- 
ognized as “Recreational Therapy,” and placed unde: 
the direction of the Occupational Therapy Depart- 
ment at the hospital. The New York Chapter of 
ARC, with the cooperation of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, continues to enroll the workers. It con- 
ducts the affairs of the Unit, and supplies the ma- 
terials for the things which the men make. The 
workers are established artists and craftsmen, and 
are all unpaid volunteers. 


The subjects taught are pottery; metal work; book 
binding—which includes the making of scrap books, 
photograph frames, etc.; decoupage—the decorating 
of boxes, trays, etc. with pictures which have been 
cut out with scissors, and regrouped in attractive 
designs; needlework; the painting and decorating of 
wooden objects such as bowls, bookends, and boxes; 
wood carving; clay modeling; drawing; and painting 
in oil and water color. 

The work is taken to the wards by the members 
of the Unit daily, except Sunday, both in the morning 
and the afternoon. Three workshops are open for 
ambulatory patients in the afternoon from 2 to 4:30. 

The success of the program has been so marked, 
the men enjoy it so much, that Army and Navy 
hospitals all over the country want “Recreational 
Therapy.” Artists and craftsmen will hear more and 
more about it, will be asked to enroll, and will find a 
use for their particular talents in helping with the 
reconditioning of our sick and wounded service men. 

Just what does Recreational Therapy mean? 
Recreation to the average person means something 
to do in spare time—like playing golf, or bridge, or 


An active corner of the Arts and Skills work rooms at Halloran General Hospital. 


Photo by Kosti Ruohomaa from Black Star 








Craftsmen teach in the wards work with which the badly wounded can pass many a pleasant hour. 


going to the movies. We all recognize that the change 


gives us a lift and we go back to work refreshed. 


We have been amusing ourselves. 
Therapy, according to the dictionary, means the 


treatment of disease. Anything that reinforces 
this process hastens recovery. The patient whosc 
mind becomes absorbed in planning and making 
something often feels a sense of relief. “When I am 
in the shop I forget all about how my back hurts,” 
aman said to me one day, and the same idea is 
often expressed by men who come back day after 
day to work at one or the other of the Arts and Skills. 
This is recreation, but with a healing power. 

Helping a man do original, creative work is there- 
fore the first objective in the Arts and Skills pro- 
gram. This is the reason why only artists and crafts- 
men of high standing should be chosen for the work 
who are professionally capable and who know how 
to interest and inspire others. 

They know that it is a mistake to give a man ma- 
terials and leave him alone without help or sugges- 
tion, unless he has a very clear idea of what he 
wants to do himself. He gets discouraged, loses in- 
terest, and will not come back to the shop. They 
know too, that it is equally a mistake to help him so 
much that he makes no choice and little real effort. 

The men come into the shop looking very self con- 
scious. They are not sure what it is all about. There is 
the challenge to the artist and craftsman to interest 
these men, and to start them off working freely and 


(Continued on Page 21) 


Photo by Kosti Ruohomaa from Black Star 
o 


Individual instruction in the Fine Arts to a wounded 
soldier by a member of the Arts and Skills Unit, 


American Red Cross. 
Photo by Kosti Ruohomaa from Black Star 
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CLOSE-UPS 


ISABEL FRAZIER, Independent 
Craftswoman 


by DOROTHY GILES 


TEN ACRES, A CRAFT AND INDEPENDENCE. It sounds 
like a slogan for hand-workers; something to rally 
and fight for. Probably thousands of craftsmen, 
through the centuries have dreamed of attaining 
success in just those terms, and have struggled toward 
it. 

In this issue we present an American craftswoman 
who has attained that goal and along with it a nation- 
wide reputation for fine decorative work. She is Miss 
Isabel Frazier who lives at Crossroads Farm, Garri- 
son, New York. Actually, the farm stretches over a 
good many more than ten acres and takes a lot of 
Isabel Frazier’s time. 

Most women might think being a combination of 
farm superintendent and dirt gardener gave them 
sufficient work to justify existence in this active age. 
According to Miss Frazier, it provides enough work 
but not enough fun and mental stimulation. For these 
she goes to her studio which is really several rooms 
in the low, long, rambling old farmhouse. Mornings 
are spent in the studio at work; the farm and flower 
garden get her afternoons. She is very conscientious 
about this division of time and labor. 

It is our opinion that this attitude toward her work 
is one of the reasons for Isabel Frazier’s outstanding 
success. She is not sloppy in her technique, in her 
thinking or in her living. 

What began as a hobby has grown into a business, 
and a profitable one. “I had never painted or done any 
decorative work,” she told us, “until I bought some 
lovely old colored prints in Europe and conceived 
the idea of pasting them on boxes and trays to use 
as Christmas gifts for a large family and many 
friends. The boxes and trays had to be painted first, 
of course; and then I ventured to paint a few dec- 
orative lines around the prints to set them off. That 
was my beginning. All my work has grown out of 
that.” 

Because, of course, the boxes and trays were charm- 
ing. Everyone who received one wanted another, or 
knew someone who did. Isabel Frazier might have 


gone on indefinitely pasting pictures on objects except 
that the supply of suitable pictures ran low. At the 
same time her self confidence and skill with the pain: 
brush increased. Soon she was experimenting paint- 
ing floral patterns on the trays which became her 
most successful and saleable work. She studied the 
decorations on old trays and furniture, she went 
sketch-book and pencil in hand and spent hours in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art sketching Chinese 
flower and foliage designs, and more hours adapting 
these to her uses. She discovered a village metal 
worker who could make tin trays and boxes for her 
and began to employ him steadily. She worked out 
formulas for painting and finishing her trays to make 
them heat and alcohol-proof, while retaining their 
antique finish. Finally as demands for her work 
poured in, she employed a man to prepare the trays 
for her to decorate, to finish them according to her 
formulas, and to pack and ship them. 

Packing and shipping, in these days, present many 
problems. Miss Frazier sends a slip in each shipment 
asking for the return of the packing material to be 
used again, and again. She usually gets it back, which 
restores her, and our, faith in human nature. 

What interested us especially, while admiring a 
very handsome, large tray whose convoluted edges 
were ornamented with an intricate flower pattern, was 
to learn that she has purposely developed a very 
rapid technique. “I can decorate one of my large 
trays in a day,” she confided. 

Our hat is off to Isabel Frazier for doing fine, artis- 
tic work in an honest, craftsmanlike way. We like her 
Scotch canniness, her forthrightness, her insistence on 
excellent workmanship—the best materials, careful 
finishing, expert packing. We like her readiness to 
pick up new ideas wherever she happens to go—an 
idea for a design from a cluster of potato blossoms 
in her own garden, a new varnish recommended by 
a neighbor across the friendly teacups. We like her 
vigorous determination to make her craft a self- 
supporting business, and one which returns good 
profits. We admire her balanced, healthy way of life 
and work which ultimately flower triumphantly in 
her decorated trays. 

She is like one of the tiny, spicy Scotch pinks which 
fringe her garden paths. 
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DELVINGS IN DESIGN (Continued from Page 7) 


said before there is much you can learn on the use of 
color from books. This is the five finger exercise type 
of learning, the rest must come from you, from your 
own inspiration and preference. Free yourself from 
Color Inhibitions. Do it by seeing how happily and 
easily Nature mixes her colors in the plumage of 
birds, the glow of flowers in garden and field, the 
play of light and shade everywhere. From Nature 
you can learn never to be afraid of color, pure, 


fresh and ciear. 


From one walk up a mountain trail, if you keep 
your eyes, imagination and mind actively alert, you 
can bring back enough ideas for a dozen or more 
creative color uses. From grey and pink lichens on a 
wet black rock, from green moss with its yellow 
flowerets, from the scarlet cardinal flower overhang- 
ing a clear sandy pool, from the red lizard lying on 
the damp earth, from bright-hued fungus. Feeling 
and seeing all this beauty makes it fun to be alive in 
a war-torn world. Add an intellectual interest to the 
emotional, and every contact you make with Nature 
will bring you a richer reward. Then you, too, will 
say with Bach: “It is to the Glory of God and a 


pleasant recreation.” 


CRAFTSMEN CAN HELP (Continued from Page !9) 
happily. They produce work of surprising originality 
and technical excellence. At the end of the afternoon 
as we literally push them out of the workshop they 
say, “I never knew I could do anything like this. I'll 
be back tomorrow. What time can I get in?” 

Then the Arts and Skills workers know their pro- 
gram is a success and only wish more ar‘ists and 
craftsmen were helping them with the work. 

To American craftsmen I would say: You are 
needed now in hospitals all over the country. Don’t 
miss an experience you will never forget. Help put 
our fighting men back on the path to health and 
strength. Ask your local Red Cross about the 
hospitals near you. 





BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS 


Order craft books from headquarters. More 
books on the Crafts than any other American 
publisher. 


Features of the Month: 
Seat Weaving, by Perry 


Methods, materials, tools for caning and rush-seating chairs; 
webbing, splint weaving, bleaching, etc. Illustrated to show 
strands, frames, tools, and finished objects. Paper, 90c. 


Furniture Upholstery, by Johnson 
Includes re-upholstery of old furniture. Practical, clearly 
illustrated. Paper, 90c. 


Send for our Books on the Crafts circular 
The MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria 3, Illinois 








LILY COTTON YARNS - FOR HAND WEAVERS 










Suggestions.” 
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! LILY MILLS COMPANY, SHELBY, N. C. 
} Please send samples, prices and copy of your 
; latest booklet, ‘‘Hand Weaving Suggestions.”’ 
’ 
I 


Signed 


Cotton is taking the place 
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of Wool and Linen 


A dependable source of everything in cotton yarns for 
the hand weaver—designed by, and for, hand weavers 
exclusively. Approved by foremost experts. Recom- 
mended in all institutes. Sold direct from manufactur 
Free copy of latest Bulletin,’\Practical Weaving 


to you. 


Dept. C 
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